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THE UNION AND THE OPEN SHOP 



HENRY WHITB 



A well-known employer has said, " The existence of 
unions shows that we have not done our duty as em- 
ployers." This candid remark has been repeated as 
though it explained the cause of the existence of labor 
unions. If this explanation be true, then the trade 
unions are only temporary expedients whose mission is 
fulfilled when the grievances that brought them into 
being are redressed. That seems plausible as a quick 
and off-hand solution of the perplexing labor problem. 

If we investigate more closely, however, we find that 
the movement of the wage-workers has quite another 
aspect ; that while ill treatment has something to do 
with its existence, it only partly accounts for it. It is 
seen that this phenomenon is world-wide, that it is social 
as well as economic, that it is peculiar to all countries 
where the modern productive system exists, that it is as 
pronounced in localities where the conditions are most 
favorable and where the workers are skilled and well 
paid. The student soon ascertains that the unions rep- 
resent a working class struggle, a striving upward of 
that great useful element in society which, with the 
single exception of the guild period, has always been 
mute and defenseless. The labor union movement im- 
plies an orderly effort, not only to wrest concessions 
from the employer, but also to secure recognition from 
society. It is a movement which seeks to change the 
present standards by which the laborers' share in pro- 
duction is decided, and disputes the right of the em- 
ployer alone to determine what fair treatment should 
be. This distinction is fundamental, and is the differ- 
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ence between democracy and autocracy. In reality it is 
industrial democracy that the unions aim at, and it is 
that which brings them into harmony with the world- 
wide tendency of the times. The -individual members 
may not be conscious of this purpose, but such is the 
effect of their action. The mere coming together of the 
wage-workers to consult is a departure that leads to far- 
reaching consequences. 

What the employer whom I have referred to had in 
mind was the old conception of just treatment by sim- 
ply giving his employees what he in his own opinion 
could afford. A sweater can offer the same reason. An 
employer who does not contend that he is paying as 
much as his business will allow would be a curiosity. 
Furthermore, no matter how good an employer's inten- 
tions, he can not allay the discontent with economic 
conditions ; and owing to the limitations of competition, 
it would even be beyond his power individually to con- 
cede to his workmen conditions substantially better 
than prevailing standards. So we see that the problem 
is not a matter of the liberality of the individual em- 
ployers, but of general conditions that can be improved 
only by a uniform upward pressure which the wage- 
worker himself must apply. In doing this he must en- 
counter the opposition of employers, who naturally ob- 
ject to being disturbed, and who resent interference with 
their time-honored prerogatives. It does not follow 
from this situation that the unions are arrayed against 
capital and that they are naturally hostile to employers 
as such ; it is simply a condition that must be met. 
There is really no way of knowing what an employer 
can afford to pay or of deciding what an equitable 
division of the joint product should be except by means 
of this forcing process and the balance reached as a re- 
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suit of such contention. The friction is largely overcome 
where employers appreciate this function of the union 
and are prepared to treat with it, not as something to be 
afraid of, but as a necessary factor in industrial progress. 
It would not handicap the employer disposed to be just 
to have a minimum rate of wages upheld, for it would 
improve his position as a competitor. 

Such a recognition of the working class struggle is in- 
volved in the union shop, for it expresses the willingness 
of the employer to treat with his men on terms of equality 
and to allow them representation. The great considera- 
tion is to permit workmen to have a voice in the shop — 
to have some control over the conditions of employment. 
The recognition of that democratic principle means 
more to the worker than reading rooms, baths, and pen- 
sion funds, which, under the guise of benevolence, 
undermine the independence of the employee. A manu- 
facturer noted for that kind of philanthropy told me 
that it makes unions unnecessary. 

We now approach the most sensitive part of the ques- 
tion, the status of the non-unionists. In order to main- 
tain their position in the shop, the union men are obliged 
either to exclude the non-unionist or to induce him to 
join with them. A partly organized shop, one that is 
called " free " or " open," is untenable, for either the non- 
union men will in time have to join the union or the 
union men will be obliged to withdraw. They are in- 
congruous elements, and one or the other in time must 
give way. The unionits have cause to feel that they are 
at a disadvantage working side by side with the non- 
members, who receive the favor of the boss and prevent 
concerted action on their part. Besides, unless all em- 
ployees are bound by an agreement, the employer could 
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eventually replace the union workmen by men who 
make individual bargains. 

Consider the case of a shop in which the workmen, 
in order to present a just demand, unanimously organize 
and succeed in their contention. Then suppose they do 
not insist upon the exclusion of non-union men. In 
time the union men forsake the union or are superseded 
by non-union men. Disorganization follows, and the 
old conditions are restored. Under the stress of a com- 
mon grievance they again organize and gain their object. 
Unless permanent organization is maintained by the 
majority's refusing to work with delinquent members or 
objecting to the introduction of non-union men, their 
previous experience would be repeated indefinitely with- 
out making headway. The presence even of a single 
workman acting independently serves to frustrate the 
purpose of all. This is the heart of the question. Let 
those whose sensibilities are offended by the harsh 
methods resorted to put themselves in the workman's 
place and tell us what they would do. 

In applying ethical standards, existing conditions 
must be considered. If all workmen understood their 
interests and acted consistently, the disagreeable features 
of labor unions would be unnecessary. It is the same 
deficiencies common to humanity that make govern- 
ments coercive, but this sort of coercion we accept 
habitually. It is not an ideal condition where the pay 
of the artisan is measured by his resisting or offensive 
strength ; nor is it so where Jones is made to work for 
less than his services are worth because Smith, who is 
more in need of a job and willing to live on less, can be 
induced to accept a lower wage. The best situation is 
where both sides are so strong that neither can afford to 
ignore either the claims of the other or the influence of 
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public opinion. This is the condition favorable to arbi- 
tration. 

When a union undertakes to exclude workmen from 
membership, — action which, in a state of thorough or- 
ganization, is equivalent to debarring them from em- 
ployment in their trades, — it wields a power which is 
public in character and which subjects it in the ex- 
ercise of this power to the judgment of public opinion. 
The unions are therefore called upon to justify their 
actions in every case of exclusion or expulsion from the 
union. 

Unions are showing an increasing consciousness of 
their responsibility in this respect by providing rules of 
procedure and courts of appeal. This is perfected where 
national unions have control over local unions. The 
national executive boards are directed by their constitu- 
tions to entertain appeals, thus eliminating the personal 
considerations which actuate local unions. It is incum- 
bent upon unions to act generously toward offenders, so 
as to reduce as far as possible the number of workmen 
debarred from the union. In fact it is to their larger 
interest to do so, otherwise the disqualified men would 
so increase as to threaten the union's position. 

The mooted question arises as to how far the unionist 
can properly go in influencing the non-unionist. The 
right to persuade no one will deny, although courts have 
essayed to interfere with it. The right to ostracize or to 
refuse to associate with craftsmen who are indifferent to 
their common welfare is questioned. If that be wrong, 
then it is equally wrong for professional men to shun 
others of their calling accused of " unprofessional con- 
duct." It is also wrong for merchants to taboo other 
tradesmen who disregard the ethics of their business. 
It would in fact be wrong for any one to refuse inter- 
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course with another because of misconduct. Ostracism 
has always been a potent moral force, moral because 
peaceful and because depending upon the cooperation of 
others. It is perhaps the strongest influence in uphold- 
ing social standards. 

I do not wish to be understood as favoring the co- 
ercion of the non-unionist, because I recognize that 
labor unions must be founded upon the voluntary con- 
sent and good will of a majority if they are to endure ; 
but some forcing is unavoidable in the movements of 
great numbers, especially in an aggressive movement 
that has immediate objects to attain and in which the in- 
terests of all are closely allied. It cannot be expected 
that the mass, that is, the organized part, will wait for the 
consent of every individual before it moves, the same as 
in the case of nations. Those who stand in the way of 
the rest have got to step aside or join the procession. 
Even those who may disagree with the policy of the 
majority can influence its course by acting with it. 
Where the majority, however, becomes oppressive and 
there is no hope of correcting its policy from within, it 
becomes the duty of even the dissenters to withdraw 
for the time being by way of protest, and should that 
be ineffective, to form another union in opposition to it, 
but always with the idea of eventually creating unity. 
The harmony that now pervades the labor movement is 
the result of the secessions and revolts against bad and 
corrupt management. Such means have always been 
the safeguard against tyranny and wrong tendencies, 
and the improvement in methods of government is 
chiefly due to the same means. 

The methods by which the non-unionist is driven 
into the union seem arbitrary to those unacquainted 
with the circumstances, seem like a denial of his 
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personal liberty to force him to join against his will, 
seem a coercing of the employer into driving employees 
into the union against his interests. As a matter of 
fact, however, the non-unionist has nothing to say for 
himself ; the employer alone is solicitous about his in- 
dependence, and for motives easily divined. The scruples 
that the non-unionist is supposed to have against joining 
the union evidently exist only in the mind of the em 
ployer, for when the non-unionist finds his way into the 
union he becomes as zealous as the rest. He finds that in- 
stead of losing his liberty he actually gains it, and that he 
shares equally in the benefits of the improved conditions 
secured through the efforts of the others. Working- 
men, knowing what actuates the non-unionist, disregard 
the delicate considerations which arouse the indignation 
of outsiders. They know that workmen remain aloof 
from the union, not from conviction, but for no other 
reason than indifference and short-sighted selfishness. 
Usually it is due to a doubt as to the willingness and 
ability of other workmen to act together ; and conse- 
quently when the union succeeds in inducing the em- 
ployer to compel them to join or leave the shop, they 
feel as though a Union able to accomplish such a 
miracle is strong enough to benefit them. 

Opinions concerning the rights of the non-union men 
that do not take into account his relations to other 
workmen and the conditions which surround them are 
bound to be erroneous, just as are discussions of the 
status of an individual without regard to his relation to 
society. A workman entering a modern shop is at once 
made subject to uniform rules and conditions. His pay 
is determined by what the others get ; should he work 
for less it would serve to depress the wages of the rest. 
His lot is cast with his class, and his paramount duty, 
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therefore, is to support their solidarity. The workman 
who wants to work for less wages has lately received 
much attention. That remarkable being has not as yet 
been put in evidence. If there be such a person, he 
ought to be made the subject of a sanity expert, rather 
than the subject of discussion by political economists. 

The resort to violence by workmen is not to be toler- 
ated, and from an economic standpoint it is unwise. 
Physical force is inconsistent with the benevolent pur- 
pose of the labor movement ; and if successfully em- 
ployed, would be emulated by other workmen and would 
lead them to rely upon it rather than on the moral 
strength of their cause. A movement dignified by ex- 
alted aims and inspired by the brotherhood spirit, if it 
depended upon brute force as a means, would soon de- 
generate into a mob. The provocation to use force is 
intense under the trying circumstances of a strike, the 
same as it is among ordinary citizens when their indig- 
nation is aroused through some outrage ; but to indulge 
in it would justify the antagonism of society, compelled, 
as it is, to protect itself against such aggressions. The 
supreme aim of organized society is to make personal 
vengeance unnecessary, to diminish the necessity for 
physical force, to make reason and justice govern human 
affairs. It is true that the labor movement, owing to its 
newness, is still to an extent held in distrust by society ; 
its welfare, however, would be best served by winning 
public favor, and to gain that favor it must merit it. 
This view I am sure is supported by every labor official ; 
it is incumbent upon them not only to disavow any sym- 
pathy with lawlessness, but also to convince the mem- 
bership that they do not secretly approve of it even 
where it may appear to serve their ends. 
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I do not intend to make a lawyer's plea for the union, 
to emphasize its good points and hide its weaknesses. 
The labor movement possesses such elements of strength 
that its deficiencies can be candidly admitted in order 
that they may be more readily corrected. To seek to 
destroy unions because of their defects would be like 
attempting to abolish government because of its abuses. 
The unions with all their faults represent a forward 
stride of the human race. They cultivate a spirit of 
self-reliance and mutual assistance which ought to more 
than compensate for their faults. Their shortcomings 
are the shortcomings of the average individual of which 
they are composed. While some of their actions cannot 
be defended on economic grounds, it may be said that 
workmen only share in the general ignorance of economic 
principles, and that they are merely enabled through or- 
ganization to give effect to the opposition to improved 
methods. The hardships caused by inventions fall more 
heavily upon them, and they naturally regard them from 
the standpoint of their temporary and immediate inter- 
ests rather than from the point of view of society. 

To prevent excesses of the union is a grave question. 
It is to the likelihood of abuse of the power so suddenly 
placed in the laborers' hands that the distrust of unions 
is due. Those who suddenly acquire power are unable 
to measure its limitations or to realize the responsi- 
bilities that go with it. This much, however, can be 
said to allay this apprehension : As the unions become 
stronger and gain in experience, they tend to conserva- 
tism, and their rashness is but the evidence of crude- 
ness. The hard and stern conditions confronting them 
can be relied upon to keep them within bounds. The 
employers, when hard pressed, can seek refuge in com- 
*3 
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bination, and they have shown themselves to be as capa- 
ble in that respect, at least, as the workmen. The 
problems which they raise are but the problems of 
democracy. Where people try to assert and govern 
themselves they become troublesome. The simplest 
condition is despotism, political or industrial ; it con- 
sists merely in allowing someone else to decide what is 
best for yourself. Democracy is the stormy sea over 
which the bark of humanity must sail. Better progress 
under such difficulties than the dead calm of subjection. 



